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i No. 11.—By Vincent A. Smrt, B.A., C.S, 


In fulfilment of the promise which I made in my paper on the Songs 

in honour of Hardaul, I now submit to the Society some further specimens 
of the popular songs of Bundelkhand. Very little attention has hitherto 
been paid to the variety of Hindi spoken in this province, and few or no 
specimens of it have as yet been published; I hope therefore that the speci- 
mens which I am now placing on record, and which in general accurately re- 
flect the popular speech, will not be without value to the lexicographer and 
philologist, and that besides their philological value the songs will not 
appear devoid of interest on other grounds. 
The songs in common use among the people are almost infinite in 
number, and might be divided into various classes. The selection which I 
have made for the present paper, consists entirely of Caste Songs, that is to 
say, songs which describe, or specially refer to, the occupations and charac- 
teristics of the caste of the singer. Such songs are sung on various occa- 
sions, but are I am informed seldom sung except in presence of the members 
of the caste to which the song refers, and to which the singer belongs. 

Of the twelve songs now translated, eleven were collected during the 
last rainy season at my request by Pandit Murli Dhar in his native town 
Maudha and the neighbouring villages. The Lodhi’s Song, No. X, was 
lately obtained by him from a Lodhi resident in Panwari, the south-western 
parganah of this district. None of these songs appears to have been ever 
before reduced to writing, and they have now been taken down exactly as 
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‘pronounced; I am satisfied that no corrections nor amendments have been 
introduced. Although the specimens which I have selected for publication 
happen all to be songs of the inferior castes, it must not be supposed that 
these Caste Songs are known only to the lower classes, for I possess Brah- 
man, Rájpút, Baniyá, and Kayath songs of the same kind. 

My translations are all literal; one song only, viz., that of the Khan- 
gars, No. VIII, I have rendered into rhyme as an experiment, but in 
general I am inclined to think that a prose translation is preferable : many 
of these songs indeed are not capable of being rendered into English verse 
with any approach to accuracy. | 

The first three songs, namely the Goldsmith’s, Blacksmith’s, and Car- 
penter’s are specimens of a numerous class, and consist of little more than 
a rhyming catalogue of the goods made or the wares sold by the singer’s 
caste fellows. My collection comprises similar compositions sung by the 
Halwai (confectioner), Bharbhúnjá (grain-toaster), Tamoli (pan-seller) and 
other castes. I need hardly observe that in India generally each trade 
forms a separate caste. 

The Kahér’s song (No. IV) is a grumbling lament over the hardships 
of the lite of the carrier of burdens, which will be readily appreciated by all 
= who have ever travelled in a paki. 

The Barber’s and the Khangar’s songs (Nos. V and VIII, respectively) 
are somewhat satirical, and note with amusing candour some of the less 
creditable characteristics of those castes. 

The Khangars,* now a low and despised race, and often acting as 
menials of the zamindars of the higher castes, once played an important 
part in the history of Bundelkhand, and held state at Karar, 17 miles from 


Jhansi, whence they were expelled by the Bundelas. They are still the — 


zamindars of some villages in the Jh4nsi and Hamirpur districts, but in the 
greater part of Hamirpur, they hold the office of village watchmen, and 
enjoy the reputation of being as great thieves as any of those whom they 
are set to watch. 

In Parganah Jaitpur, the Basors or sweepers replace the Khangars as 
the village watchmen, and everywhere they are employed as basket-makers 
and musicians. They are spoken of indifferently as Basor, Basor, or Du- 
mar, and sometimes the name Dom is used for this caste. I am not at 
present able to say whether the sweepers of this district are identical or not 
with the Doms of the Benares Province ; the latter people occupy a posi- 
tion still more degraded than that of the ordinary sweeper, and are often 
homeless vagrants. In his song (No. IX), the Basor claims for himself a 
much better character than the Khangar can pretend to. 


* For notes on the Khangars see N. W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 19, T62. 295, aol, 
and Beames’ Elliott, Vol. i, App., p847, 
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The Kol’s Song (No. VI) was obtained from a solitary old Kol 


labourer who has been residing for some years past in Mauza’ Bakcha Chhani 
in Parganah Maudhá. The village traditions show that long ago the 
Kols shared along with Gonds, Bhils, Bhars, and other aboriginal tribes — 
much of the soil of the Hamirpur district, from among the permanent in- 
habitants of which they have now entirely disappeared, though considerable 
numbers of the tribe still exist in the hilly parts of the adjoining Banda 
district. 

The Kol’s song appears to me to be one of the most interesting in my 
collection, and the distinct expression which it gives to the feeling of de~ 
fiance and distrust with which the savage regards the civilized man, 1s very 
remarkable. The language of the song is unusually Sanskritised, but its 
general meaning would be intelligible to any rustic. Probably in spite of 
his antipathy to “the men who abide in towns and villages”, the Kol 
composer felt his dignity enhanced by a display of his command over the 
fine words of the race which he despised. 

The song of the Nats, (No. VII) who seem to be much the same in 
this district as elsewhere, calls for no special explanation. Other wandering 
tribes, specimens of whose songs I possess, are the Beriyas, Kapariyas or 
Kapar-Mangtads, and the Khunkhuniyas or Ahir-Mangtas. 

The *Lodhis’ Song (No. X) is a faithful picture of the mode of life 
of the members of the Lodhi caste, a most important element in the popu- 
lation of the Hamirpur district, especially in the Parganahs of Rath, Panwa- 
ri, and Jaldlpur. The Lodhis or Lodhas ( = Sanskrit Lubdhaka) may 
perhaps be the representatives of a non-Aryan tribe: so far as I have yet 
ascertained, it appears that they entered the Hamirpur district from the 
west, and settled in a few villages, from which they colonized numerous 
others, gradually expelling by force of arms the Bhars and other earlier 
inhabitants. A curious bronze plate inscription which I lately obtained, 
records a victory of the Lodhis over the Bhars in 1404 Samvat = 1347 
A.D. The Lodhis are excellent cultivators, and in this part of the country 
are almost the only people who know how to utilize water for irrigation, 


and to grow sugarcane successfully ; in all their labours they are actively 


assisted by their women, but the description in the song must not be taken 
as meaning that while the women work, the men are idle, for both sexes are 
industrious. In Rath and part of Panwari, the zamindars or most of the 
villages are Lodhis, but their women are not too proud or bashful to work 
hard in the fields, and it is on this peculiarity that the song lays stress. 

The popular songs of Northern India do not testify to such a profound 

* According to the census of 1872 there are 58,034 Lodhis in Hamirpur district. 
The caste is more numerous in E’t4 only, where there are 73,873, See N. W. P. Gaz., 
Vol. I, pp. 162, 208, 331. 
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and widely diffused moral and religious sentiment as do those of the * Dra- 
vidian peoples, but songs containing an allegory or a moral are numerous, 
The Oilman’s Songs, Nos. XI and XII, are specimens of this elass : my col- 
lection includes similar songs of the Kewat (fisherman), Mali (gardener) 
and Kori (Hindú weaver) castes, some of which, as does No. XI, profess 
to be the composition of Kabir,f and others claim to be the work of Tulg 
Das. There are I believe a good many disciples of Kabir in the district, 
chiefly among the lower classes. The Oilman’s Songs are printed as recited 
by a Teli of Maudha ; the same songs when recited by a native of Hamir- 
pur differed only by the substitution of ‘ bhargayo’ = ‘tired’, for girgayo 
= ‘fallen’, in line 2 of No. XI, and in the transposition of the words 
milaniydn and chikaniydn. 

I still refrain from making any detailed examination of the verbal 
forms in these songs, m the hope of being able to examine the Bundelkhand 
dialect and sub-dialects at another time with the help of fuller materials. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the more characteristie forms 
and words of Bundelkhandi must be sought for in the southern parganahs of 
the British districts of Hamirpur, Band4, and Jhansi and in the adjoining 
native states. The speech of the Lodhís, of whieh song No. X is a 
specimen, has some peculiarities of its own. The forms of Hindí spoken in 
Parganah Maudha in the east of the Hamirpur district, are intermediate 
between the dialect of the Doáb and that of southern Bundelkhand, and the 
songs now published are all (except No. X) specimens of this intermediate 
variety of Hindi. {The Hardaul songs which formed the subject of my 
last paper, were obtained from a Kéyath woman in Hamirpur ; and there 
is not much difference in the forms used in the Parganahs of Hamirpur, 
Sumerpur, and Maudha. 


I, The Suna’r’s (Goldsmith’s) Song. 
TaT AT Wa | 
ati sar zz fears 
STAC HT SIT Fa Sart acat shy wa seas 
X CAC HST gaa Ba wat sat ag fares 
afar Aree stat Brat Wet erat fea TSS 
face caret Wert es qe a” faa gears 
* See Gover’s Folk Songs of Southern India passim. | 
t For some account of Kabir see Introduction to Dr. Fallon’s New Hindústání 
Dictionary, pp. VIII to X, | 


į In my last paper I overlooked a paragraph in Beames’ Elliott, Vol. I, p. 269, 
which gives a brief notice of the Hardaul legend, differing in some respects from mine. 
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feat wats SUIT GAC Ge ft qe yet Here 
KeRSAT AE WATST ae aA fears 
ane ARÄ ag water ata wren Tat Faas 
aasa GSAS GANT TTS UH VHT WIAs 

at Gara atu sata wa R UX CHT RN Vie 
UAC STS SSAC BHT Yearet wazat ware 
qia sisit aurat Arataa Srast gers 

g geq Vay aama Frat faa aa ways 
HS VIC TIS! ASAHI we rw naar 

Val ast gar watt ya cara Qat gare 

FFT IST VR GAT HHA Scar Sarat HAUS 
THIS ITA SINT GST zie Ta ame 

agat FIT Sl azara yfecaet ae afq JSST 


ATATS YR SIT Fafcat F et Ul Cal HATS 
The TRA sits with his mat spread, 


i With all his “iron tools in his wallet, and in the earthen bowl fire 
K brightly kindled ; 

= Taking his blowpipe the Sunar begins to blow the fire, having fixed the 
i) anvil in front. 

d Into the crucible he throws silver and gold and melts down both, 


Then takes them out, casts them into an iron trough, quenches them 
ž in cold water ; 
= He uplifts his good hammer, and on the ingot fall many blows. 
By dint of hammering and cutting are fashioned pretty ornaments, 
the worker’s skill is shown ; 
Ringst for second toe, rings for little toe, plain anklets, rings for big 
toe, and hollow tinkling anklets are worked at steadily and heartily ; 
Pagebst of great price are made, fitted with a thousand bells, 
Paijands turned out very handsome, the sound of tinkle tinkle was 
heard all along the road. | 
z Seeing the§ twisted ankle-chain, the. woman from behind the sereen 
opened the door-chain and staid gazing ; 
The plain linked chain, and the zone with round links and double band 
were graceful in her sight, 
* Lwékhar = lokhar, i. e. iron tools: wa is frequently substituted for medial o 
and ya for medial e. 


7 t The enumeration of personal ornaments begins with those of the feet and so 
upwards to those of the ears. 

f | Paejebs and paijands are varieties of ankle ornaments. 

i 


§ In the original the same word ‘sdnkar’ expresses both kinds of chain. 
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Beholding the hamel* with bells, and seeing its square pendant, her 
mind is delighted : 

[Alsof when beholding | gold necklet, necklace, five-stringed necklaah, 
coral and gold necklace, ganj and goph, all weighty, 

Selt, kantht, plain ring, signet ring, thumb- -ring, manufactured finger 
mirror ; 

Chúrá,{ patd, pachhelawa, kakand, harraiydn, charming bangle, 

Béji-band,§ bajullé, joshan, bahutá, ténr carefully made, 

Nose-ring, heavy nose-ring, and pendant, by wearing which the charm 
of [the wearer’s| face was increased : 

Also karanphúi|| and dhar, nostril-ornament, fillet, and pattdé adorned 
with granules of precious metal. 


It. | 
The Luha’r’s (Blacksmith’s) Song. 


VST Al NT | 


TAT BT GET gN 

a TAr qs TH R Bat wn faras ast 

SAS aa farses Ge ur age yet aaa at aret 
aca at SAN aKa sane war wast Fart 
Fewer ect agre wartr Psat T BU Hct 
aqar ATZI BAe Rigt eè Hear Gra Hart 
BIT Gat cate asta aaa gaat at se wrct 
SU WaT Ve aat wR faga wt Herc} 


The Luhar blows his forge fire, 
Holding the bellows one man sits behind, in front another where the 
anvil is fixed, 


* Hamel a sort of necklace made of rupees generally, and furnished with a pens 
dant ; also known in other districts as haikal. 

The construction of the sentence here is rather obscure, but the word dekhi 
Seems to be carried on to the following lines. This line enumerates various kinds of 
neck ornaments ; sedi and kanthi are similar articles. 

t Churd, etc., these are all kinds of bracelets: the harraiydn is worn next to, and 
the pachhelawéd ane from, the hand. 

§ The ornaments enumerated in this line are worn on the arm above the elbow. 

|| Keranphil and dhár are kinds of earrings; the pattá is worn in the upper part 
of the ear. 
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The heated iron being placed on the anvil, on it fall the sledge-ham- 
mer blows ; 

Khurpa,* khurpt, sickle, spindle, iha plate, pori ‘kudart, are 
made, 

Also tongs, knife, boiling pan, hammer, forceps, and razor and axe, 

Drill, nail, chain, hasp, ox-goad, ploughshare, share of békhart plough 
are constructed ; 

Also the saw, well made and closely toothed, which severs the root of 
the tamarind tree ; 

Thentha,t jiin plummet, iron-ladle, clasp- knife, i iron-claw, battle- 
axe and dagger. 


ITI. 
The Barhai”’s (Carpenter’s) Song. 
ACKA Al NYA | 

aes mz GICASTLT 

ae BIT Shaa nina ote WITAT STC 

an GAC SLI qarat aS Src fararet 

get fact wars qrar afa e Gein Gye 

rat Taq rare foe at Urea TAIT 

diet arat sgarar ERITA TEST 

Hat Jt uraa} Gar ATAT NTAN 

wifa A Ne ASAT RSATATATATSTL 
The Barhai is a good worker in wood, 
Sakhu,§ Shisham, and teak timber he splits and cleaves, 
Well made door-step, lintel, door-posts and doors he makes, 
Having prepared side-pieces, head and foot pieces, and turned. feet he 


constructs a bed-stead, 
Chairs, and thrones fit for Kalandar Shah, and block stools on| whi 


you could stretch your legs, 


* Khurpd, khurpt, phéord, kuddrti—the well known tools which supply the place 
of the English hoe, spade, and pickaxe. 

t The dékhar isan instrument peculiar to, or at ia chiefly used in eae 
khand. It is employed to take the hard surface crust off fields, and to clear away 
asi weeds. 

+ Thenthé is an instrument with a flat blade and long handle, used in cooking, to 
press de cakes, etc., on the pan. Thénghd is a perforated ladle. 

§ Sakhi, a forest Gco _ shisham or sirsat = Dalbergia Sissoo (Roxburgh). 

| This seems to be the meaning of the words panw pasard. 
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Large stools, four-legged stools, ‘flying cots’* and swings he con- 
structs, +. | | 7 

Curtained padhkis, and ordinary palkés, poles and bahangés} and round 
well-pullies, | | | 

Of all sorts he makes, also wooden bowls :—he knows how to hollow 
timber. 


ee 


IV. 
The Kaha’r’s (Bearer’s) Song. 
HST A sta | 
wad SRA JT TIT 
AAT agi raat Sraa AT Sz WE aqi ant 
BCR VE SH WSC AT Waa a aA FF 
Bq qa A MST WT BT Be ar Sa yard 
Of all trades the worst is the Kahar’s ; i 
With carrying bahangis, pitchers and pálkís, his shoulders get broken 
and his skull blackened : 
Whenever delay occurs in the stage, then straightway the slipper is 
applied, and he must put up with abuse. - = 
All men in a wedding procession get carriage, he himself has to carry 
others. 


i V, 
The Na‘i”s (Hindu’ Barber’s) Song. 
aA AT ta | 
JI ATT agr fearst 
wat fret artat eer act ware giret 
wet gay IAT AI ist qua HR Sr sret 
Saratar fire A cent aaa vate areal 
Hse AT Uz Wars Bat ae a arch 
Wet are Sarat Wer eyfay waaret 
Or all men the barber is the greatest trickster, 
With his whetstone, nail-parer, and razor, he gets ready his tool bundle ; 


— 4 


* The words uran khatold are explained to me as being used in a proverbial 
sense to mean ‘very fine cots’, i. e. as good as those, which are described in fairy tales. 

t Kánwar means the same as bahangi, the well known pair of baskets slung 
from a pole, so much used in India, 
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He catches people by the top knots, and *clean shaves them—armpit, 
moustache, and beard, 

Leaving a round tonsure on the head, he points off the side locks, 

By clean* shaving he fills his belly, neither field nor garden has he ; 

With his bundle} under his arm and his brass water-pot in his hand, 
he gets his living. 


Vi. 
The Kol’s Song. 
MAT AT RA | 
zag saaifaa at ttat 
fac areca aaf% fea tat aas a ata sarafa atat 
Sat tea aar Wana A faa al aas a af gatal 
Su aar ata a Were arg uA ga atat 
JAS Wa Su als yraa aana Ba Ha A stat 
AIST HR STA afaa ae ara wate a ag fre stat 
Behold the ways of the dwellers in the woods ! 
In hills and caves they dwell, never neither for night nor day build the 
Kols a wall, 
In men who abide in towns and villages never will they put trust, 
The camp of travellers they always plunder, regarding not the law of 
God nor man ; 
In dreams even, corn they never see, wood fruits they eat—so their 
life passes. 
Among the Kols the Chief is he whom all men united cannot subdue. 


VII. 
The Nat’s (Juggler’s) Song. 
| AST RATT | 
qa mg az arg feaqraa 
masa garet Gra qr Aca BT BIT AT faataa 
aa aga faafaar aa ae tafe aaa ala as aad 


Zaa GI Cre ag gaT cer fea sa aaa) aaa 
The Nat plants a bamboo pole and shows off his dancing, 


* Minrd = ‘clean shaved’, with a double entendre. 
+ Peti means the same.as chhurdnrt in line (2) of this song. 
0 0 
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Acrobatic and tumbling feats he performs himself upon the pole and 
teaches to others, 


As the kingfisher dances in the sky, so he while daneing sings many 


song's : 
Wherever he sees a good opportunity, there he halts and roofs himself 


in. 


VIII. 
The Khanga’r’s Song. 
WA A RT | 
Sas Gata at Aus 
are faa” Tah ae arate ata eraat qaare 
sat Ste Bic St aa BES Bry az wie FUE 
arma facts tra fea que Braet fears 
How smart the Khangar is who ean tell ? 
He can groom a horse and play tumbler as well, 
He can sing a song and perform on the drum, 
And while watching the thief, himself steal some : 
From lane to lane he prowls on his way, | 
And is ever watchful night and day. 


X. 
The Duma’r’s “tiie Sweeper’s) Song. 
SALT AT ITT | 

aaa qn sas FATE 

afer cat act Arg} der fara aca aa ate 

Fat Ba a MATIE tea aa A seg URIS 

SHA CTY AST YAT wea a ae fay ata cus 

aq sor Tra SIE aaa AGI Aaa sea VAIS 

SICA At Har fas qc are aca ats aa ZHR 
Of all men the Basor is the best worker, | | 
*Ohhinta, tuknd, dawrt, and ort baskets and fans he plaits willingly, 
He sells for cash down and keeps in jolly good spirits, 


Lambourines, drums, and kettle-drums he covers nicely with leather, 
_ and he has no thoughts hidden ; 


* Chhinté = a broad shallow basket; the word is used in line (3) of Song No. X. 
Tukna = a smaller basket used for grain, etc. Daurt = the flat basket used for 
irrigating and other purposes, Orf = a very large basket. 
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All instruments he plays with his own hands, those who hear his flute 


are much delighted. 
Night and day he clears away dirt for other people, and never shows 


ill-temper. 


X. 
The Lodhi”s Song. 
QAT at RA | 
a F STC A Bars 
MITT STC HITHT Fer gR RaT ETR TATE 
qIt Sifa fact yT eter ETT isl TATT fagre 
GTR a wairan aÙ Gian mta frare 
CICE] a azr GT TTR gat AZT By aa 
ATE AS THE FT STH HE a H feqare 
WISI SIC qafa zal facar ae. Hawa ALAS 


RIA QII Va Aat ară afafaqa at Ras 


The Lodhis’ house-folk* are their women,— 
[The Lodhi woman] putting men aside, girt with her waist-cloth,? 


packing t ‘dhak leaves between her bangles, 


Puts her little girl to bed in a basket on her head, with a wrapper 
above and a cloth spread underneath ; 

Stubbing up briars and brambles, and scraping up grass, she does her 
weeding : 

Kodo§ bread, and gram pottage, mahud paste, and mahud sweetmeats 
she makes and eats ; 

Attaching the a she works the Persian|| wheel and well, and 


waters the sugarcane ; 


* Log or lugwå (and in Maudh& lugauná) means here ‘males’ as distinguished 
from Jugaé ‘women’, and the words are so used in common speech. 

+ Kusté = the waist-cloth, but little fuller than a man’s dhoti, worn by adult 
women of the lower castes, and by young girls of the higher castes in Bundelkhand ; it 
leaves most of the leg bare. 


tz. e. to prevent the bangles from being troublesome and. interfering with her 


work. The form patat seems to be used only for the sake of the rhyme. 
§ Kodwan is plural. Rwdtd,. not roți, is always used to mean bread made of 


kodo or séwdn. The mahud (Bassia latifolia) is very abundant in the Hamirpur dis- 


trict, and its flowers are much used for food. 
| The Persian wheel (rahat) is in this district used only in the southern parg anahs. 


Baréhi or barhéé is the Bundelkhandf synonym for the fk% or úkh of other parts of the 
country. 
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Wearing on her leg heavy toothed* and stocking-anklets she need- 
lessly bears a plaguily heavy load ; | | | 
The Lodhis, small and great, Sir, one and all, eat the fruit of their 
women’s toil. 
| XI. 
Teli”s (Oilman’s) Song, No. 1, 
o R w OY 
AT at atta | 
! ~D © 
faam arat oc fafafaar 
Ws Zens arg Gem A rà AT Seq fanfar 
att fang at HAT Get wat Ae aaga war faaqfaa 
QRAR was INA are fata ar aaa faafaa 
HVAT HAC GAT WE aya DAA MRS wa fa N vi 
The Teli’s wife was grinding the charge of oil seed ; 


The upright beam broke, the mill cracked, her sleek bullock fell, 


The oil cake spoiled, the residuum went bad, the oil spoiled and be- 
came watery ; 


From going round and round she fell, and with her fell her worthy 
husband. _ | i 


Quoth Kabir, ‘ Hear, good brother, just so the whole world shall fall.’ 


f 


XII. he | : 
Teli”s (Oilman’s) Song, No. 2. 
wa Se dfs wa CAIUS 


~ O paS l } wy 
ater zaar ata AI faraarat at are 
~ EN ~ ~ Y 
HI N ATHICART acalyS sect ÀT waarst 
tal ara a Waa gaS acfasr art are” 


aar de Te Wy waa A tafe gaS fags waaret’ R l 
Al deceit abandon, worship Rám the Lord a a : 
Otherwise, dropping into the oil mill of error, you will fall down as 

does the charge of oil seed, , 
Just as the oilman’s bullock longs to go out [but cannot], | 
Even so will you long, O husband mine, when entangled in vanity. | 


As oil} and water mingle in the world, just so should you mingle with 
all men. 


* The pewter and brass ornaments worn by the low caste women in Bundel- 
khand are very heavy and rattle like fetters : the chullá fits the leg like a stocking. 


tT 4 e. as oil lies on water without mingling, so should you be in the world, but 
not of it, 
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